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The tourist thrilled by the majestic spectacle of Niagara falls
feels no similar emotion when obtaining a tankf ul of gasoline for
the car that brought him there; yet to match the energy of a single
gallon of gasoline, thirty-two tons of water must hurtle down the
167 feet from top to bottom of Niagara. The extreme compactness
with which energy is concentrated in good fuels, its ready portabil-
ity, the ease of storing it for use as needed, all make for convenience
in many applications.
In other applications, the initial cost of development retards the
electrification of the country. At natural falls, expensive installa-
tions capable of handling enormous quantities of moving water
are required to generate electric energy on an industrial scale; and
where natural falls are lacking, dams costing millions of dollars
must be built. At the junction of Cove Creek and the River
Clinch, where the Tennessee Valley Authority is at work, Norris
dam is designed to tower more than half again as high as Niagara
falls. Steel buckets pouring thirteen tons of concrete every three
minutes worked for two years to build it. The dam is ex-
pected to store fifty million billion tons of water, the year's rainfall
gathered from several thousand square miles, in a lake covering
eighty square miles. Even if all that water fell the full height of
266 feet, its kinetic energy at the bottom would be equal to no more
than about two and a half percent of the energy produced by burn-
ing the country's 1935 coal supply. But anywhere in the country,
whatever fraction of water's energy of motion is converted into
electric energy, is so much energy gained from the current income
of natural resources, not a drain on irreplaceable natural capital.
The use of water power is one means of conserving natural re-
sources.
Since this chapter deals with the world's work, energy is the key
word.  The progressive manufacturer who uses coal buys it, not